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the publication from his shop of the first part of Hudibras in 1662
was another incident in his favour. Somehow he could not follow
up that success. The second part of Hudibras^ a year after the first,
was not published by him, but by Martin and Allestree; and though
he published the poems of Katherine Philips instead, that was a
poor substitute. Meanwhile, Herringman had been gaining ground
remarkably. Already in possession of Davenant, Lord Orrey, Sir
Robert Howard, and Dryden, he had brought round him also
Cowlcy and Boyle, having published the essays of both in 1661, and
a volume of Cowley's poems in 1663. ^n April 1664 he acquired
the copyright of all Waller's poetry; and from that time his
superiority to Marriot, and his tide to be regarded as Moseley's
successor in the primacy of the book trade, admitted of no dispute.
He was to publish more and more for Waller, Howard, Dryden,
and other poets and dramatists; the scientific connexion he had won
through Boyle drew round him the chiefs of the Royal Society as
well as the wits of the Court; Hudibras and the poems of Katherine
Philips were to be his when he chose; and, whenever any stock of
old plays and poems was in the market, and especially when Anne
Moseley, withdrawing from business, wished to dispose of any of
her late husband's copyrights in such things, who so ready to
purchase as Herringman? In fact Herringman and his shop are
one of the most vivid traditions of the Restoration. The shop was
<sat the sign of the Blue Anchor in the Lower Walk of the New
Exchange", this New Exchange, so called to distinguish it from the
Old Exchange in the city, being on the south side of the Strand,
on the site of the present AdelphI Any time before the Great
Plague and the Great Fire, but perhaps more distinctly after those
events than before, this shop of Heniiagman's was the chief literary
lounging-place in London/
Samuel Simmons, whose address was 'next door to the Golden
Lion in Aldersgate Street*, was practically a beginner, without any
record or distinction behind him, but it is probable that he was a
son of the late Matthew Simmons, of the same address, who had
published Milton's Eikonoklastesy as well as several of his earMsr
tracts, and had become official printer to the Commonwealth during
the first year of Milton's secretaryship. Paradise Lost may have
gone to Samuel Simmons, therefore, for old associations* sake*
The agreement itself is printed by Masson, as follows. There
were, of course, as he points out, two copies^ auad it is the copy